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The Attic in the Royce Homestead, Wilallingford, Conn. 
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The Nehemiah Ropce or THashington Elm House 
TAallingford, Connecticut 


By Lucy ATWATER Royce 


HE old town of Wallingford, 

Connecticut, is divided into two 

parts. The lower Wallingford is 
on the Boston Post Road through which 
the motorist dashes on his way to New 
York or Boston. The upper Walling- 
ford, the Wallingford the motorist sel- 
dom sees, is a quaint old New England 
town whose streets are lined with fine 
trees and attractive houses of various 
periods, 

In November, 1924, the Genealogist 
and I decided to explore this upper town, 
to look for our ancestral home, which we 
vaguely knew to be at the far end of the 
main street, and to have been built in 
1672 by our ancestor, Nehemiah Royce, 
who married Hannah Morgan, daughter 
of James Morgan, of Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and New London, Connecticut. 

As a concession to the Genealogist, we 
lingered a few moments in an old ceme- 
tery at the foot of the hill in Walling- 
ford, where we found some very quaint 
slate head-stones. Strange portrait like- 
nesses of many of the early settlers were 





carved on the stones and proved most 
interesting. 

Strolling along we finally came upon 
the house of our quest which stood facing 
south with its gable end to the street. 
The traditional tall lilac bushes, white 
and purple, almost hid the house on the 
west side. Enormous rosa rugosa bushes 
reached the second story windows in the 
front, with a narrow path in between, 
thus giving the house great seclusion al- 
though on a thoroughfare. 

We approved the old double door of 
the house. A pleasant lady answered our 
knock and, as we went through the door 


Epiror’s Nore: This house with almost all 
of its remarkably fine collection of antiquarian 
furniture has been offered to this Society as a 
gift by the present owner, Miss Helen E. Royce 
of Hartford. Since we have on hand a small 
sum with which to endow it, this interesting 
old 17th-century house would serve our pur- 
poses admirably as an acquisition were it not 
encumbered by a mortgage of $2950. Should 
this notice come to the attention of some Royce 
or Rice descendants perhaps they may devise 
some plan for discharging this mortgage. 
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Hap of the Village of THallingford, Conn. 


A COPY, THOUGH NOT A FACSIMILE, OF A VERY ANCIENT MAP BROUGHT TO JOsEPH P. BEACH 


OF CHESHIRE, BY ELIHU YALE, IN 
DISAPPEARED FROM THE TOWN HALL IN 
IS ON THE MAP SPELLED RICE, 


1852, TO BE LITHOGRAPHED. THE ORIGINAL MAP HAS 
WALLINGFORD. 
A CHANGE MADE 


THE NAME NEHEMIAH ROYC! 
FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 


FAMILY IN THE MID-19TH CENTURY 


with its many panels, we felt distinctly 
thrilled. Once inside we wandered about 
the first floor which had the usual small 
entry with a large room either side. In 
the leanto was a long narrow room with 
amusing little windows. As we went up 
the little old staircase, we noticed that 
horizontal wainscoting was still on the 
upper halls. We stepped into the west 
bedroom and found it a lovely big room 
with entrancing old pine panelling. It 
was, of course, of too early a period for a 
mantel but had an interesting bolection 
moulding around the fireplace, and the 


chimney breast was beautifully panelled 
with delicate flutings at the side. Panel- 
ling was continued around the room to 
the height of three feet. A huge summer 
beam, running north and south, crossed 
the plaster ceiling. On one of the pan- 
elled doors in this room we found the 
initial “R” for Royce had been cut on 
the latch. 

Greatly cheered by the beauty of this 
room, we crossed the little wainscoted 
hall to the east bedroom. In this room the 
walls were papered but under the loose 
edges of the paper we discovered hori- 
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The Ropce Bomestead, Wallingford, Conn. 


BEFORE REMOVAL TO ITS PRESENT LOCATION 


zontal pine panelling, unpainted and 
covering all sides of the room. Wide floor 
boards, which had been walked over dur- 
ing four different centuries, were in per- 
fect shape. A little batten door led into 
the leanto attic from this room. 

Judging by the evident confusion in 
the house, the pleasant people who showed 
us over It were on the point of moving 
out. This they explained by casually say- 
ing, ‘How fortunate that you came to- 
day, for, next week, the old house will 
be taken down.” ‘‘What, this beautiful 
old house?” the Genealogist and I gasped. 
“Yes,to make room for a fine new house.” 
“But would you sell it,” we asked. “Yes, 
but you must decide at once.” 

Now, deciding to buy a house is mak- 
ing rather a momentous decision and one 
likes to mull it over. However, the pio- 
neer spirit of our ancestors flared up in us 


and we then and there decided to buy it. 
All the way home we shivered, wonder- 
ing what we would do with our unusu- 
ally large and unwieldy toy which must 
be moved by April first. In our dilemma, 
we wrote our architect in New York, 
who has always enthusiastically helped 
us with our houses. After seeing it, he 
pronounced it an unusually interesting 
example of a seventeenth-century house 
and advised us by all means to try to save 
it by moving it to some nearby lot. We 
were fortunate enough to find a beauti- 
ful site about 1000 feet away. 

Then the Gods still further favored 
us by sending us a very skilled house- 
mover. It seems that in Wallingford, 
houses are moved about as easily as a 
chess player moves pawns. So move it we 
did, across trolley tracks, under trolley 
and telephone wires and between two 
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The Nehemiah Royce Homestead 
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Royce Homestead, after removal to new location 


trees, with only seven inches play, until 
it was finally in position over its new 
cellar. The old 


house, 


seventeenth-century 
two hundred and fifty years old, 
so straight in front and with its trailing 
leanto roof so slanting in back, like an 
ancient peacock, walked across the street 
with stately tread and nestled down in a 
new twentieth-century site, with evident 
content, 

The question of placing the house was 
most vital. The architect favored facing 
the front to the street on the east, the 
Genealogist to the west, but I, having a 
very strong seventeenth-century com- 
plex, insisted that the broadside of the 
house should face the south. This brings 
the gable end to the street, as in the old 
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days, and shows the gable end over- 
hang. Years ago as some people may re- 
member, there was a tornado in Wall- 
ingford. At this time the old house re- 
ceived a certain cant to leeward which 
the clever house-mover was able to ob- 
viate to a large degree. The house 1s 
charmingly located on a high ridge over- 
looking the Blue Hills, the 
Giant” of Cheshire, Connecticut’s most 
famous peak, and also the 
Hills” of Meriden. 

We started on our restoration by re- 
shingling the long roof which took on an 
interesting wavy effect, adding greatly 
to the antique charm. The pl: aster ceil- 
ings were next pulled down in the vari- 
ous rooms and little 
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Parlor, Royce Homestead 





Front Stairs, Royce Homestead 
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Gest Chamber, Royce Homestead 
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€arlp Batten Boor to Cast Chamber, 
Ropce Bomestead 





black-brown and having beveled edges 
were revealed, such as we had found in 
the seventeenth-century Acadian house 
in Guilford, Connecticut. 

‘The wainscoted room, when relieved 
of all its paper wrappings, was very beau- 
tiful. “che pine boards, in some cases 
twenty inches wide, having never been 
painted, the patina of the wood, with its 
rich warm color, gives the room a mel- 
low color which has none of the prim 
perfection of the later painted rooms. A 
room entirely wainscoted is so rare that tt 
is seldom seen. On one of the beams in 
this room we found the letter “R.” 

‘There were, in the old house, various 
types of hinges, butterfly, H and L, and 
strap, and over a door in a tiny little 
room we found an original seventeenth- 
century casement window which had 
been used as a transom. 

It is our intention to rebuild the old 
seventeenth-century stone chimney that 
was taken out in 1866 and to catch and 
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Chamber, showing sheathed walls 


hold the old-time atmosphere of a seven- 


teenth-century home with our collection 
of early furniture. 

In bygone days, when Washington 
came to Wallingford, he said farewell 
to the villagers under the great branches 
of an elm tree which stood in front of 
the Royce house but was blown down in 
1896. This incident has given it the 
name of the “Washington Elm” house. 

An old fashioned garden has been laid 
out to the south of the house, gay with 
the flowers found in such gardens. A low 
stone wall in front of a rose hedge shields 
the house, on the east, from the highway. 
An old picket fence surrounds the ter- 
race on which the house stands, while 
low creeping roses cover the western 


slope that connects the old garden, up a 
series of stone steps, with the terrace. Be- 
yond the old garden there is a planting 
of red pine trees for a grove, and a fas- 
cinating tangle of native shrubs, trees, 
and vines that straggle down the hill- 
side. A long hedge of rosa rugosa, bounds 
the north side of the land. An old stone 
well with a long “‘sweep” guards the 
house on the east. Lilacs lean against this 
end of the house and hollyhocks and 
trumpet creeper follow the lines of the 
house and the old fence. 

So that, when you are motoring 
through Wallingford in the future, 
choose the High Road where you may 
see the homestead described and hear the 
chimes from Choate School. 








Che Passing of the Shakers 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


With photographs by the author 


(Concluded from Vol. XXV, page 19) 


SHAKER household usually con- 
sisted of from thirty to ninety 
men and women with such chil- 
dren as had been apprenticed to the fam- 
ily, and they lived in one or more large 
dwellings. At first the architecture of the 
communes was that of the environment 
in which the members found themselves. 

It began with log cabins, and these 
were followed by other structures that 
were humble, but not so primitive. Next 
they adopted the gambrel-roofed house 
and other new world Puritan types, and 
only after prosperity smiled on them and 
there were large families of the believers, 
did they build the big, simple buildings 
that were in keeping with their taste and 
circumstances. They sought uniformity, 
and the positions of the buildings on each 
side of the road were as nearly alike as 
possible, allowing for the lay of the land. 

The architecture was scoffed at by 
the public, who said the structures had 
the appearance of being mere factories or 
human hives, and the Shakers themselves 
conceded that they sought little else than 
utility. No conscious attention was paid 
to grace and beauty, and ornament was 
avoided. 

On the other hand the taste of the 
public of that period was for an ornate 
artificiality, and most were blind to the 
virtues of a quiet simplicity, agreeable 
proportions, and impressive size. The 
Shakers might well have retorted that 
what their critics called beautiful was 
both absurd and abnormal. 


50 


One predominant feature of the build- 
ings is their small window panes. These 
were In common use in the Shaker period 
of most active construction, and the, 
have been retained ever since in dwell- 
ings, meetinghouses and all kinds of 
buildings, large and small. 

The houses are set high on their foun- 
dation walls so that you walk up several 
steps to enter them, and a stout iron rail 
of standardized type flanks the steps on 
each side. Frequently an old mounting 
platform dating back to the days of horse- 
back riding, and of saddles and pillions, 
has been preserved in its accustomed 
place. 

The Shaker stone walls, whether 
along the village roads or defining the 
boundaries of fields and pastures, are 
very substantial. Still more interesting 
are the numerous gateways. Often the 
gates themselves are gone, but not the 
big stone monoliths that served for gate 
posts. Father Time can seldom do more 
than tilt them at varying angles. 

There never has been any question 
but that the best of materials were used 
in all construction projects, nor that for 
a long time the buildings were kept in 
perfect order and repair. 

The house interiors, with their un- 
papered walls and low ceilings, were 
characterized by a _ certain bareness, 
though not such as was inconsistent with 
comfort. It was customary for brethren 
or sisters, when they entered their house, 
to uncover their heads and hang their 
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hats and bonnets in the lower corridor. 
They opened and shut doors gently “in 
the fear of God,” and the whole house 
was kept “sacred unto the Lord.” 

Each chamber accommodated two 
brethren or two sisters. The furnishings 
included simple cot beds, conveniences 
for washing, a looking-glass, a wood 
stove with a small broom and a dustpan 
close at hand, a table for writing, and 
there were several chairs, which when 
not in use were hung on pegs along the 
walls. On the floor were strips of quiet- 
colored rag carpet. One feature of the 
brethren’s rooms was a large spittoon 
filled with sawdust, and at the entrance 
doors were scrapers and mats that served 
as an invitation to clean one’s shoes. ‘The 
strips of carpet were easily lifted, and the 
floor below was as clean as if it were a 
table from which to eat. 

Everywhere was a most scrupulous 
cleanliness in and about not only the 
dwelling, but the shops, stables, wash- 
houses, and all the rest of the premises. 
Wood for the fires required much stor- 
age space, and in the farmyard of some 
of the larger families was a mammoth 
woodshed three stories high. 

The brethren’s rooms were separated 
from those of the sisters by a wide hall- 
way, and the men and women used dif- 
ferent entrances to the building. On the 
frst floor was the dining-hall, and a 
kitchen equipped with a big cookstove. 
Down below were capacious cellars, and 
no matter where you went there was an 
abundance of wall pegs. ‘The hanging 
habit was so general in connection with 
these pegs that even the Shakers made a 
joke of it, saying, “We hang everything 
but people. That we leave for the world 
to do.” 

Getting-up-time in a Shaker family 
was four in the summer and five in the 
winter. A bell gave the signal, and the 


persons in each room promptly dressed 
and knelt together in silent prayer. After 
the praying each took two chairs, set 
them back to back, removed the cover- 
lets and blankets piece by piece from 
the beds, folded them neatly, and laid 
them across the backs of the chairs. Next 
they “‘lightened” the feathers in the 
ticks and opened the windows to get 
fresh air. For all this fifteen minutes 
were allowed. 

On Sunday the time for rising and 
breakfast was deferred a_ half hour. 
Every morning, by breakfast time, the 
women had swept, made the beds, and 
put everything to rights. 

After entering the dining-hall the 
Shaker family all knelt at their places 
for about a minute silently invoking a 
blessing on the food. ‘The men were at 
one table, the women at another, the 
children at a third. Conversing was not 
allowed while eating “because the con- 
fusion would be too great if all talked 
together.”” Whispering and_ laughing 
were likewise banned. Table-cloths were 
not used, and there was no glassware. 

The Shaker diet was wholesome and 
ample, but meat was regarded with more 
or less disfavor, and pork was not eaten 
at all. Many would use no food that was 
an animal product, and denied them- 
selves milk, butter, and eggs. In some 
societies two tables were set, one with 
meat, the other without. There were ex- 
tensive vegetable gardens and orchards 
at all the communes, and fruit was eaten 
freely at every meal. 

When the business of eating was con- 
cluded, there was another short kneeling 
period, and then those who had eaten 
hung up their chairs on the wall pegs, 
thus leaving the floor free from that 
much obstruction for the benefit of the 
women whose task it was to clean up the 
dining-room. At the end of the day 
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everyone was in bed and the lights out 
by half-past nine. 

There was scarcely an action in the 
routine life of these people that did not 
have a rule for its perfect and strict per- 
formance. Rules were formulated even 
for such things as dressing the right side 
first, stepping with the right foot first 
when ascending stairs, folding hands 
with the right-hand thumb and fingers 
above those of the left, kneeling with 
the right leg first, and harnessing first 
the right-hand horse or OX. 

In the olden time the Shakers drank 
intoxicating liquor, chewed tobacco, and 
took snuff as a matter of course, but after 
1828, when a temperance wave swept 
over the country, they discontinued the 
use of spirits and the custom of placing 
wine or cider before visitors. Somewhat 
later a spirit-land message from departed 
founders of the faith prohibited smoking 
tobacco, but exempted users over SIXty 
vears of age. A few chewed, although 
this was rated a weakness which stood in 
the way of a perfect life. 

Not only did the Shakers from an 
early period generally avoid the use of 
fermented drinks and tobacco, but they 
regarded with disfavor tea and coffee. 
An elder even spoke outright one Sunday 
against such abominations as pie and 
doughnuts. 

Immediately after breakfast the able- 
bodied members of the sect went to work 
under the guidance of caretakers. None 
of the women worked in the fields except 
in light tasks like picking berries. In each 
family a brother was appointed to aid the 
sisters In doing the heavy work of the 
wash-house, dairy, and some other de- 
partments. Ihe men milked in weather 
that was stormy or cold, and the women 
milked in weather that was pleasant and 


warm. 
There was no servant class until com- 


paratively recent times, and monthly re- 
lays of the older sisters took turns in cook- 
ing, and in the work of the dining-room, 
Washing and ironing were tasks of the 
younger sisters. It is an interesting fact 
that cats, kept to destroy rats and mice, 
were the only pet animals in Shakerdom, 

All members of the sect had an assign- 
ment of tasks that kept them busy dur- 
ing the working hours of the day. ‘There 
was no room for drones, yet it was not 
the habit of the Shakers to toil severely. 
They lived economically, but with no 
haste to be rich, and labor was made a 
pleasure. As champions of the equality of 
women with men, they made no distine- 
tion between the sexes in selecting their 
officials, and the sisters shared with the 
brethren the privileges and _ responsibili- 
ties of leadership and labor. But in a gen- 
eral way it was recognized that women’s 
work was in the house and men’s out- 
doors. 

When a time came of continued rapid 
decrease in numbers the Shakers found 
themselves burdened with a larger indus- 
trial and agricultural plant than they had 
workers to carry on. They did not wish 
to weaken their system with an alien ele- 
ment, and non-believers were hired re- 
gretfully. As employers they were kind 
and liberal, and any person hired by them 
was considered fortunate. Everywhere 
they had the reputation among. the 
world’s people of being strictly honest in 
all their transactions. 

Their rules stipulated that the Sabbath 
should be kept pure and holy to a degree 
which banned practically all books that 
had originated among the world’s people. 
No unnecessary work was allowed, not 
even the cooking of food, taking a bath, 
cutting the hair, beard or nails, or black- 
ing shoes and boots. Fruit to be eaten on 
Sunday must be carried to the dwelling 
on Saturday. No one could go to a work- 
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Shaker Buildings at Canterbury, N. BH. 


shop or walk in the gardens and or- 
chards. But if any property were likely 
to be damaged—as hay or grain that lay 
in the field and might get wet before 
Monday —it could be secured on the Sab- 
bath, 

One handicap has been incendiary 
hres. At Watervliet in 1871 two fires 
within a week destroyed the Shaker barns 
and sheds with all the winter supplies for 
stock. ‘hese fires were attributed to a 
gang of hoodlums in the vicinity. 

In February, four years later, the 
Church Family at Mount Lebanon lost 
by a fire of incendiary origin eight build- 
ings including the dwelling-house. There 
was no insurance, and the loss was one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Other burnings of this sort occurred at 
Mount Lebanon in 1890 and 1894. Two 
days after the second of these fires the 
society at Harvard was visited by a fire 


fiend, and the great barn and various 
other structures were wiped out by the 
Hames. 

Alfred, Maine, lost several buildings 
by a conflagration in 1901, and Canter- 
bury, New Hampshire, had a similar visi- 
tation. Indeed, these catastrophies were 
general nearly everywhere that the Shak- 
ers settled. 

VI 

In the Shaker’s religious services there 
was no audible praying, for they main- 
tained that God did not need spoken 
words. Their aim was to “walk with 
God” as with a friend. Mental prayer 
could be a large part of their lives with- 
out interrupting their usual avocations. 
‘The Sunday service was either held in 
the meetinghouse, or in the large assem- 
bly hall that was in every family house. 

One of the world’s people, who at- 
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tended the Sunday Shaker meeting in a 
Massachusetts commune during a sum- 
mer vacation, tells of its starting with the 
singing of a hymn which was followed 
by reading from the Bible. Then an elder 
made a brief address on holiness of living, 
and an eldress spoke in a similar vein. 
Next there was a lively hymn tune in 
which everyone joined. At length the 
time for marching came. Until then the 
brothers and sisters had sat confronting 
each other on settees, which they now 
placed out of the way against the wall. 
A group formed, with two lines of 
marchers outside of them, and some one 
started a stirring march tune. Those in 
the middle rocked back and forth on 
their feet and swayed their bodies to the 
music, while the marchers began their 
round, beating time with an outward 
gesture of the arms and an upward ges- 
ture of the palms, and a frequent clap- 
ping of hands. The scene was thrilling 
and fantastic yet not ludicrous. 

The exercises were varied by reform- 
ing of ranks, by speaking from men and 
women, and by dancing “as David 
danced before the Lord,” the dance 
being a sort of shuffle. Occasionally a 
member who was moved more deeply 
than the rest, or perhaps in some tribula- 
tion of soul, asked the prayers of the as- 
sembly, and an elder requested all to 
kneel for a few moments in silent prayer. 

More rarely a person came to the 
front, bowed before the elder and eldress, 
and began a singular whirl which might 
continue for quite a while. Afterward 
some brother or sister would perhaps de- 
liver a message of comfort or warning 
from spirit-land. 

In their marching and dancing they 
held their hands before them, and made 
a motion as of pulling something in their 
direction. This was called “gathering a 
blessing.”” In a somewhat similar man- 


ner, when prayers and sympathy were 
requested, they pushed with reversed 
hands toward the brother or sister that 
which had been requested. 

They were all Spiritualists, and they 
believed that many of their hymns came 
to this brother or that sister without re- 
gard to special genius. Poetically the 
hymns were mediocre, but the music 
was wild and sweet. 

One of the Shaker hymns alludes to 
their houses of worship in the following 
fragment: 


“No sin can ever enter here— 
Nor sinners rear a steeple; 
"Tis kept by God’s peculiar care, 
For his peculiar people.” 


‘Steeple-houses” were hateful to them. 
Such structures smacked of pride and 
ostentation. 

A lively verse in another hymn, to 
which the Shaker congregation marched 
with clapping hands and skipping feet, 
was this: 


““T mean to be obedient, 

And cross my ugly nature, 

And share the blessings that are sent 
To ev’ry honest creature ; 

With ev’ry gift I will unite, 
And join in sweet devotion— 

‘To worship God is my delight, 
With hands and feet in motion.” 


During periods of overwrought reviv- 
alism, when inspiration reached a climax, 
verses in unknown tongues often came 
from the spirit world. The following 1s a 
specimen. 


“() calvini cristi I no vole, 
Calvini cristi liste um, 
I no vole vinin ne viste, 
I no vole viste vum.”’ 
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Shaker HMleeting House, Canterbury, N. B. 


While the years of spirit manifestation 
lasted the hymns and anthems of the 
Believers greatly increased. Over a thou- 
sand were produced, copied into manu- 
script books, and learned by heart. None 
of the manuscripts were taken into meet- 
ing except by the leaders. 

Evening was a time of diversion in the 
Shaker Communities. They sang well 
and spent much time in learning new 
hymns and tunes. There was some fam- 
ily meeting every evening. At Mount 
Lebanon one evening each week was 
devoted to reading selected articles from 
the newspapers. But crimes and tragedies 
were omitted, and interest was concen- 


trated largely on scientific discoveries, 
social movements of the day, and speech- 
es concerning public affairs. On one of 


the other evenings there was a union 
gathering for conversation. ‘Thursday 
night the meeting was a religious service 
in which the attendants “labored to get 
good,” 

From 1871 to 1900 the sect published 
a monthly journal. At first it was called 
‘The Shaker,” but soon this title was 
changed to “The Shaker and Shakeress”’ 
because the women thought they ought 
to be represented in the title equally with 
the men. Still later the periodical was 
called ““The Manifesto.” It set forth the 
views of the sect with much shrewdness 
and ability, but it was concerned almost 
exclusively with religious matters, and 
there were few details of the communal 
daily life. 

On Sunday evenings it was the cere- 
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monial habit of groups of sisters to visit 
groups of brethren. From four to eight 
of the former sat in a row on one side in 
the straight-backed Shaker chairs. Each 
wore a neat hood or cap, and each had a 
clean white handkerchief spread stiffly 
across her lap. Brethren of corresponding 
number sat opposite, and they, too, had 
white handkerchiefs on their knees. ‘The 
company conversed on the news of the 
week, farm operations, and the weather, 
they sang, and they punctuated their con- 
versation with mild laughter. 

W. D. Howells was an interested and 
sympathetic attendant one summer at the 
Harvard Community meetings. He even 
went to a funeral ceremony in the plain 
white meetinghouse where the brethren 
and sisters sat separate facing each other 
on rows of long settees. The sisters wore 
stiff gauze caps, and the brothers had 
broad straw hats which they hung on 
wooden pegs. From their pockets they 
took large white handkerchiefs and laid 
them across their knees. 

Some one began to sing a hymn and 
all joined in with fervent rapture, mean- 
while beating time on their knees with 
their hands. ‘They dispensed with prayer 
and any set discourse, but many spoke of 
Sister Julia’s faithful life and their affec- 
tion for her, and verses extolling the 
“arisen one” were read by several of the 
mourners. [he younger sisters gave way 
to tears. Most notable of all, there were 
none of the trappings of grief that for so 
many of the “world’s people” leave an 
aftermath of debt to hamper the future 
of the living. 

A former habit at funerals was to ap- 
peal to the spirit of the departed to com- 
municate with those present at the serv- 
ice, and in the course of the meeting a 
medium would report some words al- 
leged to have come from the person who 
had died. 


It was the Shaker custom never to 
touch a body until four hours after death, 
so as to give time for the spirit to leave 
the body. A vigorous Shakeress of middle 
age recently commented with a good 
deal of feeling on the present methods of 
embalming. To illustrate, she said of 
elder so-and-so: ““He wanted us to prom- 
ise he wouldn’t be embalmed when he 
died. If we did he was coming back to 
han’t the one who embalmed him. He 
was mediumistic and he communicated 
with his sister who was dead. She told 
him that a spirit suffered terribly trying 
to leave a bi dy that is embalmed.” 

‘The Shakers have their cemeteries, but 
they stress the belief that the person 
whose body they bury “is not there,” 
and usually the places of interment have 
received only minor attention. Shakers 
speak of “the bourne whence travelers 
now return so easi/y to commune with 
the living.”” One elder would have a tree 
planted by every grave, and he would 
‘add to the earth’s fertility by the deposit 
of a body for which he no longer has 
any use.” 

Not only have the Shakers tenaciously 
maintained that they have intimate inter- 
course with the spirit world, but they 
assert that the spirits of their own dead 
have reacted on that world and formed 
communities of Shakers there numbering 
many thousands. 

In the autobiography of an elder who 
was converted to Shakerism in 1830 by 
spirit manifestations that lasted three 
weeks, we are told that the exercises in 
Shaker meetings always had been singing 
and dancing, shaking, turning, shouting, 
speaking with new tongues, and proph- 
esying. 

Starting in 1842 there seems to have 
been a period of spirit manifestations of 
remarkable intensity, but at the end of 
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Shaker Settlement at Bancock, Mass. 


ten years the spirits who ministered to 
Mother Ann’s Believers announced that 
they were about to leave them and go 
out into the world to visit every city, 
hamlet and cottage in the land working 
for the uplifting and enlightenment of 
humanity. Their departure caused great 
sorrow among the Shakers. Eventually 
the dancing in the Sabbath service was 
omitted. No doubt the elimination of the 
spectacular meant a loss of public inter- 
est, and quite likely the faith was just 
naturally destined to run its course and 
end, | 

However that may be, a gradual 
change came over the Shakers as the 
years passed. They were less emotional in 
their religious manifestations, and the 
older members who wished to ‘keep the 


fire of the spirit glowing at white heat” 
had to accept the inevitable. A calm se- 
renity replaced the former exuberance, 
and they shrank from rousing ridicule 
and misunderstanding. 
VII 
Shakerdom did not cohere very close- 
ly, but so far as it had a centralizing 
tendency its chosen region was New 
England, the oldest society of which was 
founded in 1790 at Hancock in Western 
Massachusetts. There, the plain, almost 
barnlike meetinghouse that was erected 
the first year by the Hancock society still 
stands. But now the ancient house of 
worship and the rest of the serene group 
of buildings that are half hidden by trees 
and vines and shrubbery, are close to a 
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busy modern highway that connects Pitts- 
field with Albany. Some of the buildings 
are of brick or stone, but the great ma- 
jority are wooden and painted white. 

A feature of the village which always 
has been regarded as a curiosity is a round 
stone barn with a circumference of two 
hundred and seventy feet. This rises from 
a rocky eminence, and its widespreading 
massiveness Is suggestive of a grim medi- 
eval castle. In the primitive times when 
it was built the cost was eight hundred 
dollars, which seemed a big price to pay 
then. About fifty years ago, after the 
barn had been gutted by a fire that start- 
ed from an overturned lantern, the ma- 
sons charged considerably more than that 
sum just for repointing the stone work. 

Hancock’s East Family engaged for a 
time in shipping iron ore from a mine on 
their farm to a furnace twenty miles dis- 
tant. 

The part of the Hancock Society that 
lived beside the Pittsfield highway, dwelt 
in a four-story brick house of impressive 
size surmounted by a cupola. Every com- 
munal family home had its cupola, and in 
this hung a bell that was rung for a va- 
riety of purposes. Neither the ancient 
meetinghouse nor a neighboring vener- 
able have been used for 
years, but there is a chapel and a school- 
room in the brick house. The former is 


schoolhouse 


used only at irregular intervals and there 
are no children for the latter. 

On a hill beyond the meetinghouse ts a 
forlorn cemetery in a corner of a mow- 
ing field. The stones are unpretentious 
gray slabs, all of a size, and only the 
width of a grave apart. Nor is the mo- 
notony mitigated by trees, hedges or 
flowers. 

About the buildings still in use trees 
are rather abundant, some scattered, and 
some in groves, especially if they are tall 
evergreens. Besides there are flowers and 


shrubs, climbing vines, and graceful ar- 
bors; and rustic flagstone walks lend 
their attraction. 

Nevertheless there is a prevailing sense 
of encroaching delapidation, fences are 
allowed to get decrepit, and the less im- 
portant buildings are being worsted in 
the warfare with nature. But what else 
could be expected? Only twenty-five 
members are there now—not enough to 
keep the place going—and all except two 
are women. 

At the neighboring Mount Lebanon 
commune, the-real estate of which 13s 
partly in Massachusetts, the present pop- 
ulation is barely a score, of whom the 
two Sister Emma who is 
eighty-six, and Brother Ferdinand, who 
is eighty. The youngest member is fifty. 

‘The most picturesque of the com- 


oldest are 


munes was a few miles south at Tyring- 
ham. A mountain rose several hundred 
feet above the buildings, while the valley 
that afforded the best tillage was many 
hundred feet below. Some of the houses 
that were entered from the roadway 
were built against the side of the moun- 
tain, and had two stories in front and 
four in the rear. 

The first move toward founding the 
commune was made in the midwinter of 
1807 when a number of Tyringham peo- 
ple went to Mount Lebanon and asked 
to have teachers sent to them. The re- 
quest was granted, meetings were held, 
and in the spring the town experienced a 
powerful revival. 

From 1795 until 1874 the community 
for the most part prospered on its moun- 
tainside overlooking Hop Brook Valley. 
It had nine sturdy structures including a 
mill, and at its peak there were one hun- 
dred members who cultivated fifteen 
hundred acres. 

The Harvard community, northwest 
of Boston, was two miles north of the 
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Stone Sinks in the Dairy of the Shaker Family, Bancock 


town center. Harvard itself is on a lofty 
ridge, and the commune was hidden in 
the hilly woodlands. Here, in separate 
hollows at no great distance apart, were 
tour families who acquired a home farm 
spreading over 1800 acres of pastures, 
woodlands, and meadows. ‘'wenty yoke 
of the finest oxen dragged the heavy 
plows turning up the rich earth that 
nourished the corn, oats, rye and buck- 
wheat. Besides, there were thriving gar- 
dens and potato fields. 

The last of the diminishing Shaker 
residents migrated to other colonies about 
hfteen years ago, and the property now 
belongs to aliens. Most of this wide realm 
of the Believers has reverted to woodland 
and only stone walls in the forest show 
where the old fields and pastures were. 
Some hay and apples are still salvaged, 


and there are patches of land cultivated 
by tenants. Several buildings have burned 
and the process of deterioration contin- 
ues. The summer is enlivened more or 
less by vacation folks who rent rooms in 
the old living-quarters of the big houses. 

The most imposing of surviving struc- 
tures Is a great stone barn with one end 
abutting a hillside so that loads of hay can 
be driven in at an upper story. This barn 
was built with money realized in selling 
Shaker-made turkey-feather fans, except 
the shingles, which were a gift from the 
New Hampshire Shakers floated down 
the Merrimac River on a raft to Lowell. 
The largest family home has the custom- 
ary cupola sheltering the long-silent bell. 
Beyond is a line of industrial buildings, 
some large, but merging into sheds that 
In part are ruinous, 
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Round Stone Barn of the Hancock Shakers. 


COST $800, TO BUILD 


More interesting than all else is the 
cemetery, an expanse of about two acres 
on a gentle grassy slope where some an- 
cient pines cast their shadows. A massive 
stone wall has been built around it, and a 
few big boulders show within the burial 
space. On all sides round about is forest. 
The graves are in serried ranks all fac- 
ing the same way, and each with an in- 
scribed marker of iron painted white. 

It is noticeable that the graves are not 
crowded as was the old-time custom. An 
examination of about half the markers 
revealed one person who had “passed 
away.” The rest had “died.” On an 
average the age of the deceased was not- 
ably high. There were many more from 
sixty to ninety than there were under six- 
ty. The cemetery was the one spot in all 
the old Shaker territory at Harvard that 
showed no trace of neglect. 





In some of the cemeteries, as for ex- 
ample at Mount Lebanon, Enfield, Con- 
necticut, and Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, all the old flat stones that marked 
the individual graves have been removed, 
and there is substituted in the center of 
the cemetery a fair-sized but unostenta- 
thous monument. 

The Harvard society’s Mount of wor- 
ship was called the Holy Hill of Zion. It 
was close to their village, and a beautiful 
avenue of maples flanked by stone walls, 
led to a wood road that wound around 
the hill to the summit. There, the breth- 
ren removed the trees, roots, and stones 
for about a quarter of an acre in the form 
of a square, which they seeded down to 
make an attractive lawn. This was sur- 
rounded by a fence, and near the center 
was erected a marble slab nearly four 
feet high with an inscription that had for 
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School House of the Hancock (Mass.) Shakers 


its first two lines— 


“Written and placed here 
by the command of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ.” 


On the Holy Hill were held all-day 
meetings, a feature of which was wor- 
ship in the dance that was particularly 
intricate and ecstatic. Shaker mediums 
were present and held converse with the 
famous dead of all nations, even includ- 
ing Arab sheiks and Indian chiefs. We 
are told that on one such occasion forty 
thousand spirits were seen circling the 
hilltop during the hours of worship. Prac- 
tically all the Shakers went to these meet- 
ings, and the day was one of rejoicing 
and feasting. | 

“Many bright and holy angels,” 
among whom were “blessed” Mother 
Ann and the early elders, are recorded 
to have been present at some of the Har- 


vard meetings. The Shaker records have 
preserved numerous other illuminating 
items such as noting that on a February 
Sabbath in 1840: “The meetinghouse 
was very much crowded. It is judged 
that about five hundred of the world at- 
tended one meeting.” 

‘That same year in November the 
statement is made that, “After evening 
meeting we had the privilege of follow- 
ing Christ’s example in washing one an- 
other’s feet.” In the evening of Septem- 
ber 4th, 1841, “many of the ancients at- 
tended our meeting such as Noah, Abra- 
ham, Jeremiah, Isaiah, also some of the 
ancient sisters, the Virgin Mary and 
others.” 

August, 1842. ““We have meetings on 
the Holy Hill almost every other day.” 
December 25. “We were visited by 
Christ and Mother and many more good 
spirits.” December 31. “Some of the In- 
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dian spirits made themselves known and 


spoke in meeting this evening.” 

January, 1843. “This evening Jacob 
of old and his twelve sons attended.” 

These fragments are concerned with 
the years that culminated in 1843 with 
the commune’s attaining high-water 
mark in population—one hundred and 
twenty. 

It was disturbing to the Shakers to see 
anything wasted, and each Harvard guest 
who was being seated at table was hand- 
ed a printed injunction to take on the 
plate only what was to be eaten. ‘The 
sheet was entitled ““Table Monitor,” and 
the injunction was in the form of an 
eight-line poem. 

Stones and other missiles used to be 
hurled through the Shaker window panes 
at night by some of the perturbed Har- 
vard residents of the past, and there were 
threats and curses, but now the public 
interest in the sect is recognized by main- 
taining in the town a museum illustrat- 
ing the life and activities of these people 
who risked martyrdom to maintain their 
faith. 

A half dozen or 
northwest is Shirley where was another, 


more miles to the 


but less important commune of Believers. 
In the summer of 1792 work was begun 
on a meetinghouse, and in October the 
frame was erected silently at night lest 
the work should be stopped by local op- 
position. Beside the highway stand the 
old meetinghouse and two other com- 
mune buildings still intact. Their primi- 
tive character has been admirably pre- 
served, but not the environment, for a 
State Industrial school has absorbed the 
region. Fortunately the architecture of 
various new buildings has kept to the 
Shaker type, and the ancient flavor is not 
likely to be wholly lost. The Shirley com- 
mune at one time built a large cotton 
mill, but the enterprise ran them into 


debt and was not long continued. 
VIII 


At Enfield, Connecticut, a Society of 
Believers came into existence in 1781, 
and a meetinghouse was erected five 
years later, but no community dwelling- 
house was built until 1792. In its most 
flourishing period there were five fam- 
ilies. 

‘The last time Mother Ann visited En- 
field a mob surrounded the house where 
she was staying, but with no apparent 
fear she came forth accompanied by a 
young girl and commanded the crowd to 
stand aside. ‘They huddled backward, 
giving the two a free passage around the 
house to some outside stairs. By ascend- 
ing these, Mother Ann and her com- 
panion arrived at an upper door through 
which they disappeared. A general rush 
of the crowd ensued, but just then one of 
the Shaker brethren, who was both cou- 
rageous an@ muscular, sprang on_ the 
stairs, faced the crowd, and ordered 
them to keep back. One cunning fellow 
tried to pass between his legs, whereat 
the Shaker caught the chap’s head be- 
tween his knees, and a vigorous spanking 
followed which created roars of laugh- 
ter, and the vicious propensities of the 
mob evaporated, 

In the final period of the Enfield com- 
ngine’s existence it was a famous eating- 
place for travelers and others who ap- 
preciated excellent food admirably 
served, 

When the Society became too weak in 
numbers to carry on, the property was 
sold to a great tobacco syndicate, and 
after a period of years the syndicate own- 
ership was transferred to the State of 
Connecticut which wanted the ancient 
Shaker stronghold for prison purposes. 

Lingering reminders of the communal 
past still exist, and in particular there 1s 
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Cheese Factory, Shaker Settlement, Enfield, Conn. 


the “Holy Acre” where the dead were 
buried. Formerly there were the usual 
close-set rows of stones all the same size. 
But latterly these hundreds of stones have 
been used in making a single central 
monument of substantial and_ pleasing 
proportions. ‘hey are piled flat and 
snug on a cement base, and cement also 
is used to bind them together and get 
permanence. It is evident, too, that ar- 
rangements have been made for con- 
tinuous caretaking of the Holy Acre. 

In 1782 Mother Ann sent two elders 
from Mount Lebanon to preach the gos- 
pel in northern New England. They 
were joined by a Believer in Vermont, 
and the three went along together until 
they came across James Jewett working 
ona bridge in New Hampshire at North 
Enfield, which is about twelve miles 
southeast of Dartmouth College. Jewett 
was a religious man seeking more light, 
and he took the elders to his home. Soon 
he became a whole-hearted Shaker, and 
the height on which his house was locat- 
ed has been known ever since as “Shaker 


Hill.” 


It is recorded of a visit made 





by an- 
other elder, that while he was preaching 
one night at the Jewett home the hill 
was so shaken that the neighbors fled 


Monument in Shaker Burving Ground 
€nfield, Conn. 
IT CONSISTS OF HEADSTONES LAID ON A CEMENT 
FOUNDATION AND CAPPED WITH CEMENT. 
THE NUMBER IN SIGHT, THAT CAN BE 


COUNTED ON THE FOUR SIDES OF 
MONUMENT, IS 384 


THI 
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Shaker Buildings, Alfred, Me., now a Roman Catholic School 


from their beds in terror. Eleven families 
of Shakers from nearby localities moved 
into Enfield and bought or exchanged 
farms so they were near their brethren. 
One man who owned a good farm that 
the commune wanted swore he would 
not sell for all the Shakers in the land, 
but they danced by day and by night 
until the farmer had heard so much 
shouting and shaking he could stand no 
more. It was midwinter, yet he piled his 
goods on sleds one night and left his 
farm, which presently became Shaker 
property. 

Ownership of the Enfield Shaker 
buildings has recently been shifted to the 
Catholics for educational purposes, and 
golden crosses now tip the cupolas of the 
more important structures. The site over- 
looks Lake Mascoma, a notable feature 
of which is a “Shaker 
Bridge,” although it is more a causeway 
than a bridge. It is very low and long 
and tenuous, and it is delightfully ven- 
erable-looking. 


picturesque 


There has been only one other New 


Hampshire society and this is at Canter- 
bury twelve miles northeast of Concord, 
the capital of the state. Organization took 
place in 1792 when a local farmer do- 
nated his fine five-hundred-acre farm t 
the society. It is far up on a vast mound: 
ing hilltop of open fields, and has the ar 
of retaining much of its primal vigor. 
Yet when one rambles over the highlan¢ 
and sees the yawning cellar holes, an¢ 
the great blocks of granite scattered abou 
that formerly were steps and foundatior 
stones one feels as if on the site of som 
mighty devastation of the historic past. 
Thirty miles southwest of Portland s 
a country town named Alfred in hone 
of the famous King Alfred of England. 
Some missionary Shakers stopped ther 
in 1785 when it had been settled about: 
score of years, and after alighting from 
their horses they stuck the willow withe 
they had used as whips into the grouné. 
A century later the trees that had grow 
from these sticks were nearly three fee 
in diameter, and there was a symbol 
satisfaction in thinking that thus the see! 
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Shaker Burving Ground, Alfred, Maine 


of eternal truth planted at Alfred would 
continue to grow. 

About 1751, John Cotton a resident 
of Portland moved to Alfred, where he 
presently became a New Light Baptist, 
and when a local emigration of the sect 
to Vermont started he went along. But 
on the way he fell in with a Shaker who 
expounded the doctrines of Mother Ann 
so persuasively that John was convinced 
of their soundness and confessed his sins 
to his latest religious adviser. 

Emphatic testimony of the power of 
the spirit was received at the breakfast 
table, where he was seized by someone, 
or something, unseen, raised from his 


chair, and whirled rapidly about through 
the open door into the yard and down 
among the stones and stumps to the shore 
of Mascoma Lake. Then the process was 
reversed, and back he was whirled to his 


chair, so that he found himself where he 
had started. 

Without delay he returned to his old 
home at Alfred. He arrived in the mid- 
dle of the night yet could not refrain 
from at once rousing two sleeping neigh- 
bors, John Barnes and his wife Sarah. 
Although at first much alarmed by the 
uproar he made, they listened to his eager 
relation of his experiences, and soon join- 
ed him in the Shaker faith, as did many 
others. 

The society at Alfred was organized 
in 1793, a meetinghouse was built the 
next year, and soon afterward dwelling- 
houses and shops were provided. Wan- 
ing numbers at length brought its career 
to a close in 1931, the buildings were sold 
for Catholic use, and the few surviving 
Shakers migrated to the Sabbath Day 
Lake Society in Maine. 
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The charming expanse of water that 
this Maine commune borders lies some 
twenty miles north of Portland, where 
its name was derived from the habit a 
hunting party had of meeting Sundays 
on the lakeshore. In 1793 the conversion 
of a local dweller to Ann Lee’s gospel 
gave the Shakers a foothold here. Within 
a fortnight the neighboring families were 
gathered in, and a few months later a 
society had been organized. 

At present the buildings and environ- 
ment rank it among the best preserved 
Shaker homes in New England. Its an- 
client meetinghouse is now a fascinating 
museum of Shaker relics. But the most 
comprehensive collection of such relics, 
is that of the State of New York at Al- 
bany. 

Comments made by dwellers at the 
communes often are illuminating. One 
elderly woman who had lived with the 
Shakers many | worker but 
never joined them, made the criticism: 
‘They don’t hold to Christianity no 
more. They’re too old. The Christian- 
ity’s all gone out of *em.” 

Another significant sidelight has to do 
with a party of Shakers who went to 
town and by some mischance, when ready 


years as a 


to return, had to stand and wait. A young 
Shakeress complained that she was not 
comfortable, and thereupon an older 


————— 


companion said reprovingly: “You were 
not made to be comfortable—you are a 
Shaker!”? Their philosophy was one of 
facing pain and misfortunes without com- 
plaint. 

This is further attractively illustrated 
by the attitude of an eldress of somewhat 
advanced years, yet still vigorous and 
alert-minded, who said of her sect: “Oh! 
I know we’re disappearing, but what of 
itr. We’ve done our work. We used to be 
really needed to take care of orphans and 
other children, but institutions are plenty 
now where they are cared for. We've 


served our time. Yea! and if we go, 


something else that’s maybe better will | 


take our place.” 

Latterly a boys’ school has acquired 
several large buildings in the heart of th 
old commune at Mount Lebanon, and 
one of these buildings is the famous meet- 
inghouse with the barrel-vaulted roof. 
‘To see the boys moving about the village 
in an atmosphere redolent of the historic 
past, and with a background of vernal 
woodland, and outlooks over pastoral 
valleys and distant dreamy mountain 
ranges is delightful. It seems, too, as 1 
they might get inspiration for sturdy liv- 
ing from the handicraft of the Shakers 
who in their buildings and in their in- 
dustries always were striving to get the 
soundest possible results. 
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@ Collection of Mugs 


By MarGaret H. JEwELL 


HE mug which was the begin- 

ning of this collection was a gift. 

It is what used to be called “pen- 
cilled china” and illustrates a song called 
“Cupid and the Bee” or a “Madrigal” 
which with its quirks and quavers a dear 
old lady used to sing for her grandchil- 
dren and their friends until she was 
over ninety. But it was a good many 
years after that before a mug _ was 
bought and then simply for the jingly 
verse. It is one of the “Flowers that 
never Fade”’ series. 


LIBERTY 

The Sailors the guard of 
Columbia’s coast 

Our pride, our glory, our 
strength and boast. 

Without him we Columbians 
might this very day 

Be groaning in slav’ry from 
foreigners sway. 


[Editorial Note]: The author has placed 
her extraordinary collection of children’s mugs, 
numbering 1217 different examples, in the 
are of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities and it is suitably exhibit- 
ed in the museum of the Society. 


Ada Walker Camehl in the “‘Blue China 
Book”’ says that this series are Franklin 
maxim mugs. Possibly this is so, but 
many of them, “Piety” for instance, do 
not sound like Benjamin, who was a 
cheerful soul. 

After the first, an occasional one was 
bought, and then about twenty years 
ago, a collection of sixty was an irresist- 
ible temptation and after that there was 
a steady pursuit of the game. 

This is primarily a collection of chil- 
dren’s mugs, with a few larger ones, and 
some that were probably shaving mugs. 
‘There are a few that must have had 
saucers. Our careful ancestors would buy 
a dozen cups and saucers, and a dozen 
mugs or “coffee cans” to use with the 
same saucers. Sometimes these were used 
for chocolate. And there are a few glass 
mugs. 

We can take it for granted that the 
well brought up child had to learn the 
plous verses or moral maxims on his 
mug. “Idleness is the Parent of Want 
and of Misery,” “Industry is Fortune’s 
Handmaid,” “‘Never speak to deceive, 
nor listen to betray,” and “Want of 
Punctuality is Lying” (lying in italics). 
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All of these and many others have a de- 
sign round the words and a “Hol 
Bible” on a tasselled cushion at the top. 
Several of these belonged to children 
who were born in the early 1840s. 

The Franklin maxims are earlier, 
judging from the costumes in the illus- 
trative pictures. Usually there are two 
maxims on each mug, but sometimes they 
get in four. A child who had to learn 
four maxims at once was certainly out 
of luck. The Franklins are of very ordi- 
nary ware. But two are of cream ware 
with a pink luster band, with a maxim 
and picture, but no mention of Franklin. 

Dr. Watts’ “Poems for Children” pro- 
vided verses for several mugs both in 
useful and toy size. One toy says 

EARLY PIETY 
What blest examples do we find 
Writ in the word of truth 


Of children who began to mind 
Religion in their youth. 

A larger one has 

Birds in their little nests agree 

And tis an awful sight 

When children of one family 

Fall out and chide and fight. 
There are also verses by Jane and Ann 
Taylor. 











Shop 
— 








There is also a “Reward of Merit” 
sort of mug with a variety of labels. 
A Present for Knitting well. 
For attention to learning. 
Present for Sewing well. 
Present for going to School, 
Present for Writing well. 


And of course “For a Good Boy” or “a 
Good Girl.”’ ‘These are printed in brick 
red with a bit of landscape on either side, 
and some have a luster band at the top. 
With the same type of decoration are 

Deal with another as you'd have 

another deal with you. 

and 

Be you to others kind and true 

As you'd have others be to you. 


()n the same idea is 


With all thy soul 
Love God above 
And as thyself 
Thy neighbor love. 


Besides the verses by Dr. Watts there 
are some of a later time and various well- 
known children’s poems. ‘There are five 
mugs with a verse of “The House that 
Jack Built,” and three of Cock Robi, 


so neither is yet a complete set. And there 
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John Gilpin. There is also one 
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are three with a picture and verse from 


with 
nothing but a picture, but marked on the 
bottom “John Gilpin. T. G.” This must 
have been the potter ‘Thomas Godwin, 
whose name is on several other mugs. 
Very few are marked, though there are 
a few by Davenport, and one or two 
Wedgwood, A mug which was sold as 
a John Gilpin, had on one side a tavern 
scene and on the other a horseman being 
chased by witches. Nothing in that long 
poem could connect the estimable John 
with such doings. After much thought 
Tam O'Shanter solved the question at 
once, 


One of the prettiest series is the 








MonrrHs. The pictures and verses must 
have been taken from some popular 
child’s book. It took years to get a com- 
plete set. Finally a dilapidated DECEM- 
BER turned up (now there is a better 
one ) vears after that, 
Marcu. If children were given the 
month of their birthday, most of them 
were born in May or September. There 
is a series of MontrHs marked also THE 
SEASONS. Perhaps sometime this can be 
completed; but they are much less at- 


and several 


tractive than the other set and appar- 
ently somewhat later in date. 
There is a large menagerie, though 


some of the larger mugs may have been 
for shaving. Elephants, tigers, dogs and 
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goats, and all sorts of birds from a most 
impressive turkey to a “Whinchat”’ 
which is unknown to America. ‘Two 
brilliantly painted ones are perhaps im- 
aginary. There is also a whale on a larg- 
er mug. 

A charming set is of boys playing with 
dogs, which must be pictures from some 
book. They are of cream ware, and 
have a pink luster band at the top. ‘These 
come in two sizes. 

There are many pictures of boys play- 
ing games, and one may be called a set. 
“Pyramid,” “Ring Taw,” “Whip Top” 
and “Walk My Lady Walk,” are mar- 
bles and tops. French and English we 
know as “Tug of War,” but “Northern 
Spell” was a puzzle even to old gentle- 
men in Canada. Finally an old bookstore 
provided “The Boys Treasury of Sports 
and Pastimes,”’ London, 1868. From the 
costumes it must be a reprint of a book 
of the 1830s. And it explained every- 
thing. 

There are many toy mugs. Children 
doing all sorts of things, playing with 
hoops, fishing, skipping rope, and play- 
ing games. Charming little ones painted 
with flowers, and many in canary glaze 


with figures or simple designs printed in 
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black red. A monkey in front of a 
mirror is “Shave for a Penny.” Then 
there are larger canary ones with “A§& 
Pony for Edward,” “A Harp for Elisa- 
beth,” &c. “A New Carriage for Ann” 


must have been used for some of the un- 
pleasant doses of our ancestors. It was 
When It 
was taken up several hours later there 
was a wet black ring. It was soaked for 
a long time and then stood full of water 


washed, turned over and left. 


and by degrees a lighter ring came at 
the top and finally what had settled in 
The 


deserve a 


the porous pottery had soaked out. 
canary colored mugs really 
chapter to themselves, as there are man\ 
varieties in the hundred specimens. 


One of the 


Says: 


rare ones in cream ware 


‘To taber and pipe my figures dance 
Through England, Ireland, Scotland 
and France. 


The painting of the figures is unusual] 
well done. 

A few are patriotic. Adams, 
Washington, Monroe, are 
There is a Washington done 


Jefter- 
names 
only. after 
one of the very wooden portraits. ‘This 
has been carefully repaired with an iron 


son, 
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hand at the top. Besides other things It 
says: “My favorite Son.” Another has 
“Washington and Lafayette.” 


No Handycraft can with 
Our art compare 

We make our pots of 
What we potters are. 


This is the old English potter’s rhyme 
and is on a toy mug. Potters of course 
made whatever they thought would sell 
and shops probably did not keep a large 
variety of mugs. But putting aside all 
questions of beauty or perhaps of amuse- 
ment, there is the social side. What are 
we to think of a person who gave a child 
a mug saying, “Commit not offences for 
the day of retribution will come.” This 
is one of those made about 1840, but 
Cotton Mather himself would have ap- 
proved of it. Then what of this one: a 
couple are hand in hand under a sort of 
bower, on one side a man with a fiddle 
sitting on a barrel, on the other a table 
with bottle and glasses and it says: “For 
a Good Girl”! What would a psycho- 
analyst make out of it if he knew that the 
ancestors of one of his patients had taken 
their daily milk from these mugs? 














Our forebears also had souvenir mugs 
although they must have called them 


something else. There is a toy: 


Conflagration 
City of New York 
16th Decr. 1835 
700 houses burnt 
Amount Property destroyed 
25,000,000 Dollars 
Did not affect Public Credit 


‘“A Present from New York” shows 
a horse. “A Present from Delaware” a 
bird, and “‘A Present from Boston” has 
a lad sitting in front of a fence with a 
Gothic structure in the background. 

Among the larger mugs are three 
made at the time that Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns were troubling the people of Eng- 
land. One after a caricature of 1802. 
Another has a caricature of his escape 
from Moscow. And the third has an 
ample lady labelled “Peace,” which may 


have been made either before or after 
Waterloo. 

There are several kinds of alphabet, 
even the deaf and dumb symbols. Most 
of them have only letters and a picture. 
A few of another set have a verse: 
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F. was an eagle chained to his perch 
F. stands for Fanny returning from 
church 


with Fanny tripping along in her Sun- 
day best. Another, the only one of the 
series which has come to light says: 


FE. was an Emperor who ruled in fear 

F. was a fiddler who fiddled for beer. 
Hardly the best examples for a child. 

The glass mugs, except the tumbler- 
shaped ones, must have been for decora- 
rather than There are two 


tion use. 


most unusual mugs that came from a 
village near Portland, beaker shaped, 
with a painting of a girl dressed in brown, 
one facing forward and the other taken 
from behind. Possibly Quaker costume; 
but would she have carried a fan: 
Hunting for mugs is a great game and 

seemingly a never ending one, so one can 
only take the sentiment on one mug to 
heart. It Says: 

Do thy best 

And leave the rest. 


Notes and Gleanings 


HE Editor wishes to call the atten- 

tion of the members to the need of 
making a proper entry of the Society’s 
name when claiming in income tax re- 
turns, exemption from taxation on gifts 
made the Society. One member who en- 
tered his gift as to the Treasurer of the 
Otis House caused considerable trouble 
in Washington and much trouble in the 
office, since we were required to send 
again all the information previously sent 
the Treasury Department. Only then 
was the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue satisfied that the Otis House and the 


Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities were in fact one 
and the same Institution. Members will 
confer a great favor by stating on future 
returns that their gift is to this Society, 
referring to it by its entire name. 


BALL. 


Pi ore FAMILY 
“Having always heard this story in 
my family I quote the following. In 
1833-1834 Mrs. Harrison Gray Ots 
gave a large Ball for the Cushing family, 


and my grandmother Lucy Cushing 
Sheafe was then a Debutant. The floor 
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was decorated with the Cushing Coat- 
of-Arms.”—Contributed by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Sheafe Hyde Wight. 

The Boston City Directory for 1834 
shows Harrison Gray Otis living at 42 
Beacon Street. This was the large brick 
mansion designed by Charles Bulfinch, 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
Brown, and numbered 45 Beacon Street. 
It would be interesting to know just how 
this hoor decoration was carried out. 


OGGETT FURNITURE. From 

the ledger of John Doggett of Bos- 
ton, carver, gilder and looking glass 
manufacturer, I have copied the follow- 
ing items, VIZ.: 


Aug. 29, 1806 

Harrison Gray Otis Dr. 

To regilding 1 glafs frame $18. 

24 feet of 3 inch molding 
Sept. 20, 1806 

Harrison Gray Otis Dr. 

To 1 vlais for picture 

31 by 23 with molding 6. 

To 1 small glafs frame 1.25 
Nov. 8, 1806 

Harrison Gray Otis Dr. 

To 1 looking glafs 57 by 38 50. 

To 6 screw plates 42 doz screws .69 
Dec. 24, 1806 

Harrison Gray Otis Dr. 

To 1 picture frame 11 feet 9.17 

1 glafs for do 6. 
Jan. 6, 1807 

Harrison Gray Otis, Esq. Dr. 

To gilding, painting and composi- 

tion of Sopha (charged to Mr. 
Bass ) $18. 

Cuting glafs and making frame pd 

April 1, 1807 


Benjamin Bass Dr. 
To Gilding and painting 1 sopha 16. 
Composition for do for Mr Otis 2. 


—WUrs. Mabel M. Swan. 


ECEIPT to Make a Rich Pleasant 
Wine. Mess. Fleets, As you insert- 
edin your late papers, a Receipt to make 
Raisin Wine—the following may be use- 


ful to some of your country readers espe- 
cially as the Ingredients are of our own 
producing. Before I give the following 
Receipt allow me to repeat four lines 
which it brought to my memory. 

Your art, in Deed, excelleth Mine— 

Conversion—Cyder—into—W ine 
Thus I despise your fruitless Taunt 

I'll persevere and so—Avaunt. 

‘Take new Cyder from the Press, mix 
it with so much Honey, until it will buoy 
up a sound Egg. Boil it gently for a 
Quarter of an Hour, but not in an Iron 
Pot. ‘Take off the Scum as fast as it rises; 
let it cool; then barrel it in a Vessel not 
quite full, and in March following bot- 
tle it off—it will be ripe in a month or six 
weeks afterwards. Then you will find a 
rich vinous liquor, as strong as Madeira 
Wine and very Pleasant. Honey may be 
a fine ingredient to assist and render 
palatable raw, crabbed, hard austere 
Cyder. — Connecticut Gazette, January 
1, 1768. 


LD BLACKSMITHS. I miss the 
open door of the old blacksmith 
shop in whose firelight we used to stand 
on twilights in late autumn days coming 
home with the cows for perhaps the last 
days of the season’s pasturing, and warm 
our cold toes in its heat or watch the 
blacksmith shoe the ox. 
There are other blacksmiths 
whose pictures come back to me with the 
tang of smelly iron; the swish of the bel- 


also, 


lows as he leaned on the handle with one 
arm and smoked his T. D. pipe and reg- 
ulated its ingoing and outcoming from 
his lips with his other hand. I remember 
the hogshead of black water by his side 
with the swab in it with which he wet his 
fires and how the sparks flew up into the 
twilight. ‘This other blacksmith whom I 
so well remember was Sam Jordan who 
was a horseman in his avocational hours 
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and always had something with which he 
“could go along a bit.” He would wel- 
come us boys much as colts and would 
occasionally spit on the hot iron of the 
anvil and bringing his hammer down on it 
set It off in a great explosion that sound- 
ed like Fourth of July. But he would do 
this only when he wished to be sportive. 
I can see him making great hooks and 
anchor chains and other material for 
ships. 

But the prettiest picture, perhaps, of 
all rural life, was the children coming 
and going from school, loitering by the 
open door of the blacksmith’s shop to 
watch and warm and wait. They carried 
their luncheons; they wore gingham; 
they carried apples in their hands; they 
were laden with school-books. Outside 
they looked gay and young. They looked 
into gloom and semi-blackness; on a floor 
of dirt; with the gleaming eye of the fire 
from the forge in the background. 

How many of those children remem- 
ber these scenes today—a forgotten thing! 
Nay, a permanent register on the mind 
and soul. 

How many of my young readers ever 
saw the old-time blacksmith shoe an ox! 
As I remember it—I may have lost the 
technique with the passing of time,—they 
used to make much of it—a sort of ad- 
venture with horned beasts not of the 
apocalypse but of the agriculturist. 

First they took a rope about thirty feet 
long and threw it over a beam that was 
just right in place for the service re- 
quired. ‘The end of this rope ran out 
through the door of this old blacksmith 
shop—Mel Googin may have done it dif- 
ferently. It was put over the horns of 
the ox and then a turn taken on a wind- 
lass built for the purpose. ‘This windlass 
was at the head of the shoeing stall. ‘This 
stall was a heavy oaken frame down 
which heavy stanchions ran along his 
neck. 


The wide leather band that went 
under the belly of the ox was strong 
enough to hold up a mountain. This 
leather belt was affixed to chains that 
went up over a five-foot roll. What an 
ado when they lifted a pair of oxen in 
this way with men tugging at the wind- 
lasses with their capstan-bars of oak. How 
we children danced in glee to see the 
oxen lifted off their feet and suspended 
between heaven and earth with their feet 
off the ground. 

Then their feet were put on a heay 
oaken beam with slots cut in it to hold 
them firm, extra precaution being taken 
to tie them firmly to the beam. Thus the 
feet were helpless as to motion; the shoes 
could be nailed upon them without the 
ox having a chance to protest, and around 
the scene stood farmer and _ farmer’s 
boy shouting, “Whoa, ho! there whoa, 
ho!” “Steady, Buck!” or “Steady, 
Star!” , . 

The blacksmith was a quieter and 
busier man than the cobbler. The latter 
could tap and sew and chat. He was a 
wiser man than the blacksmith. He had 
time to discuss politics and sociology. He 
could think and peg away. But the black- 
smith was usually a swarthy man of large 
sinew, and singularly unresponsive to 
casual chat. He had no time to: ponder. 
His was all quick, spark-like action. 
When the fire was right and he disem- 
bedded the iron and it came out white 
hot, sparkling in little sparklets of vivid, 
shooting flame, he had to attack it with 
ferocity, spank it with his rat-tat-tat of 
the hammer, and when the boy helper 
came to time with his sledge and _ the 
blacksmith with his fashioning hammer 
and they talked dumb-language with 
each other, motioning in signs, It was as 
good as a modern movie show. 

They make these things now by auto- 
mata. No longer do they forge the horse- 
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They come cold and 
forged, in barrels and kegs. The old cob- 
bler is replaced by long rows of machines 
at which gentlemen of foreign birth do a 
business that has little workmanship and 
less understanding of real art. It used to 
take a man five years to learn to make a 
shoe well and some never did learn— 
such a fine art is it. [he hand shoemak- 
ers are to be counted on one’s fingers. 
Viodern shoemakers do not know how to 
make a shoe that will fit about the ankles. 
So pass these things into oblivion. This be 
the epitaph.—Reprinted from The Pass- 


shoe or the ox-shoe. 


ing Age, by Arthur G. Staples, Augusta, 
1924. 
OHN WINTHROP’S COACH. 


Some time in September last, when 
John Winthrop Esq. lay Sick at New 
London, broke into his 
Coach House, and cut out the greatest 
part of the red Velvet which was the lin- 


some Person 


ing of his Coach, and likewise took away 
a great Iron Bolt which fastened the 
Doors. Whoever shall make discovery of 
the came, and give notice to the above- 
said Mr. Winthrop, or to Mr ‘Thomas 
Edwards, Goldsmith in Boston, shall 
have ‘T hree Pounds Re W: ard w necessary 
charges paid.—Boston Gazette, Oct. 19- 
20, 1724. 


UNERALS. The Sexton of ‘Trinity- 

Church gives Notice to the Inhabi- 
tants of this Town, That he, with proper 
Assistance, will attend at Funerals, as 
there may be Occasion; and will carry 
the Corps to the Grave, at the Price of 
24s. He has also a handsome Pall for 
grown Persons at 7/6, another for Chil- 
dren at 4/. Attendance 5/. He may be 
spoken with at his Dwelling-House in 
Summer-Street, Boston.—Boston News- 


Letter, Apr. 9/16, 1741. 


OACHING DAYS. This is to give 

Notice to any Persons that may at 
any Time have Occasion to hire a hand- 
some Coach, Chaise or Chair, either in 
the T’own, or to ride into the Country, 
that they may be supplied on reasonable 
Terms, by Mr. Samuel Bleigh: — And 
also for a Journey, they may have a 
Coach with either two, four or six Hors- 
es, as occasion requires.—Boston News- 


Letter, Jan. 9-16, 1734/5 


UNERAL PALL. Whereas the 

‘Towns of Salem & Marblehead, and 
other Towns adjacent, have no Pall to 
accomodate a decent Funeral, without 
sending to Boston for one; Cant. Joseph 
Maijory, at his House in Marblehead. has 
provided two handsome black V bees 
Palls to Lett, 
viz. a large one and a smaller.—Boston 


Gazette, May 24/31, 1736. 


suitable for such service, 


OACH TO PORTSMOUTH, 

N. H. On Monday the 18th of this 
Instant will set out for Piscataqua, a new 
Burleane Coach with Three Horses, in 
which there are two Places to be Let; 
and the Said Coach will return on the 
Wednesday after from Piscataqua, and 
will then & there be to Let for Boston. 
Likewise Gentlemen & others may be 
supplyed with the said Coach in Town 
and Country, by John Lucas, Coach- 
Maker.— Boston Gazette, July 4-Il, 
17206. 


ACKNEY COACH. These are to 

give Notice, that there is lately set 
up a good Hackny Coach to accommo- 
date all Persons on Reasonable Terms: 
Inguire of Mr Jonathan Wardell at 
the Sign of the Orange Tree in Hann- 
over Street, Boston.—Boston News-Let- 

r, Sept. 29- Oct. 6, 1 











fo the Members of 
he Society for the reservation of 
jew England Antiquities 


Oxip-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the’ 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its -illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corre- 
spondence. The membership of the Society is much larger than it was 
five years ago but the possibilities for increase are very great. Your 
codperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preserbation of Pew England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $60; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 


141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 
I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 











